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woven tal OY of England 

may not be ignorant of the various 

ticulars with which this my laſt 

fetter commences, yet my coun- 

trymen will ſee the neceſſity of ſo. "brief a 
recapitulation, in order for, the more 

Fay diſcuſſing thoſe important * th 

all then bring upon the carpet. 
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No ſooner was the laſt peace bc 
than the French diſcoyered.. their perfidious 


intention of kindling up a new war in Ame 


Tics. The court of Verſailles, under pre- 
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' tence of an uncertainty in the article of the 


treaty relative to the boundaries of-Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, not only made themſelves 


maſters of the diſputed territories, but alſo 
built forts on thoſe of our acknowleged pro- 
vinces; debarred our merchants from trading, 
as uſual, with, the Indians in amity with 


us; impriſoned ſome of them, brought them 


iS chains to France, and incited their Indian 
dependents to lay waſte our plantations, and 
pillage, murder, and torture our planters, 
without the leaſt regard either to age, ſex, 
or condition, Every province, and almoſt 
all of them at the ſame time, ſuffered the 
moſt unheard-of cruelties inflicted on them 
by a ſer of mercileſs ſavages, acting under 
the command of inhuman Frenchmen diſ- 
guiſed like Indians, and ſupported in the 
ſtrongeſt manner by all their countrymen of 
the half-breed x. The cries of our oppreſſed 
Americans reached, it is true, their mother- 


country; they were heard, they were pro- 


miſed to be removed; nevertheleſs, for the 
ſpace of ſome years, relief was ſent ſo ſlowly 
and ineffectually, that our power in the 
weſtern world was on the point of being 
annihilated for ever, 28 


*The French term thoſe the half- breed, whoſe pa- 
rents are one of them an European (or of an European 
family) and the other an Indian. | 
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The moſt vigorous meaſures were, how- 
ever, at laſt reſolved upon, and orders were 
iſſued, by the court of London, for the 
ſeizing of French ſhips where-ever they 
could be met with, bringing them into our 
ports, and detaining them there, by way of 
depoſit, till it appeared whether the French 
monarch was to be prevailed upon, in the 
way of negotiation, to repair our injuries, 
ke do us that national juſtice which the 
nature of our caſe demanded, and which, 


notwithkanding the moſt earneſt and re- 


peated ſolicitations, he had hitherto ſeemed 


very much indiſpoſed to grant, 


The court of Verſailles, inſtead of being 
engaged by this ſtep to liſten more attentively 
to our equitable repreſentations, pretended 
to be enraged at this moſt juſtifiable mea- 
ſure; and was pleaſed to ſtigmatize, as an 
infringement on the law of nations, a pro- 
cedure which their own refractory conduct, 
that had bidden defiance to the laws of God 
and the dictates of humanity, had rendered 
abſolutely neceſſary. 


This meaſure, inſtead of producing the 


deſired effect, became the ſignal for the 


commencement of open hoſtilities between 


the two nations. The war on our part pro- 


. ceeded very ſlowly. Accounts from various 


—_ quarters 


l 


? 
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quarters were timely | l of. the deſigns 


of France on the iſland, of Minorca ; z, NeVer- 
 thelefs, through an indolent ſüpineneſs, an 
un watrantable incredulity, or a heartleſs ti- 


midity, that highly important, becauſe highly 
uſeful fortreſs, was ſhamefully ſuffered, by 
the then directors of the fs to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. This loss, as it 
was at the very beginning of the war, greatly 
raiſed the ſpirits of our foes, and ftrongly 
invigorated their meaſures ; whilſt, on the 
other hand, it threw. an almoſt indelible 
ſtain on the Britiſh arms, and tended to 
enervate every ſine w of its government. Our 


ſoldiers were diſcouraged, and our people 


diſtracted with rumours of invaſions, flat- 
bottomed boats, and ſuch-like fantaſtic chi- 
mzras. Nay, our timorous miniſtry, un- 
willing to truſt this naturally intrepid nation 
with the defence of all that they hold dear, 
thought fit to call! in foreign mercenaries. to 


fave from flavery a people by Providence 
deſigned, and by valour qualified, to give 


laws to the globe. In one word, an univerſal 
geſpondency damped our ſpirits, and ren- 
dered abortive thoſe languid endeavours 
which ſeemed to be dictated by the laſt re- 
mains of that heroic temper for which our 


glorious anceſtors are ſo juſtly celebrated. 


In 


{ 5 p | 

In the midſt of this * by much too 
c pungent to be dwelt upon, the .patriot, mi- 
niſter ſtepped forth to ſaye his ſinking coun- 
try, Univerſally ſtruck. with the . dread of 
that impending deſtruction which ſeemed to 
threaten our very exiſtence as a free and in- 
dependent nation, we gladly complied with 
the directions of England's. guardian : The 
aſtoniſhing effects of his exalted genius and 
extenſive intelligence appeared in each de- 
partment of the ſtate; and throughout the 
whole nation 'was diffuſed da well-founded 
hope of a moſt auſpicious change in the 
ſucceſs of public meaſures, . The event fully 

confirmed the general opinion of his amazing 
abilities: The ſhips of the French were 
locked up in their harbours; and ſo judi- 
ciouſly were our cruizers ſtationed, that ſcarce 
a ſingle one. of thoſe veſſels, that had the 
temerity to venture out, could eyer boaſt of 
entering again any of their o ports; Great 
Britain and her cvlonies were protected, 
whilſt the ſettlements of her enemy on the 
continent of America, among the Weſtern 
Iſles, and in the farther India, were ſubmit- 
ting to her victorious arms; their trade, as a 
commercial nation, falling to deſtruction; 
and their force, as a naval power, dwindling 
into nothing. In a word, our ſucceſſes even 
kept the lead of our warmeſt expectations; 
— thoſe very toes, who ſo lately were ex- 
| ulting 


>» 


| viting i in their MY over us, were now 


PE at our triumphs over them, 


- Diging theſe glorious operations, the Spa- 
niards precenided” to maintain a moſt ſtrict 
neutrality, but in fact were acting a part 
moſt ſhamefully partial. The well-known 
affair of the Antigallican was not the only 


inſtance of their unjuſtifiable conduct: In 


the Gut of Gibraltar, and almoſt under the 


guns of our fortreſs, they protected and 


were ſharers in divers French row. boats that 
watched for and frequently ſeized our mer- 
chant ſhips as they ſet in for the Mediterra- 
nean ; and in various other ports of Spain 
they behaved in the ſame unwarrantable 
manner, aiding our enemies, ſharing with 
them in our ſpoils, and ſometimes even 
taking our ſhips when cloſe within the Spa- 


niſh ſhore: : Nay, at St. Lucar, a French- 


Spaniſh privateer brought in eleven merchant 
ſhips, all unlawfully made prizes whilſt they 
were land- locked in the very riyer. One of 
his Majeſty's cutters was even ſeized in the 
harbour of Vigo; and the - Spaniards fre- 
quently allowed our flag to be inſulted 
there and at Cadiz. The crews of ſome of 
theſe privatcers, as well as their owners, 
were altogether Spaniards. At length almoſt 


every mail brought an account of ſome new 


oppreſſion or ſome new diſgrace thrown on 
ws our 


| (7 1 | L 
our people in Spain by the prejudiced kind- 
Heſs of that haughty court to an» inveterate 5 
enemy, with whom we were then engaged 
in a moſt juſt and neceſſary war. Remon- 
ſtrances, by repeated experience, were found 55 
to be totally ineffectual; and, while our . 
watchful miniſter was ruminating on the 
| moſt certain means of afferting the , honour 
of his country, and obtaining reparation to 

her injured ſubjects, he received indubitable 
intelligence of a ſecret treaty. concluded be- | 
tween France and Spain, calculated to de- | 
ſtroy our commerce, raiſe that of France on 
the ruins of ours, and enable our enemies 
once more to diſpute with us the empire of 
the ocean, and the dominion of North Ame- 
rica. By this intelligence his reſolution was =O 
| fixed. There appeared an abſolute neceſſity 1 
to have recourſe to arms againſt Spain, in o- | 
der to vindicate our rights, and protect our 7 
merchants from any farther depredations, 
But as his advice was diſregarded, and he 
could no longer , ſerve his country in the 
| high tation to which he had been called by 
Ih its unanimous ſuffrages, no courſe remained 
for him to take, for his own honour, but 
to leave an adminiſtration that he could no 


longer direct to thoſe glorious ends which be 
had ever had in view. | 5 
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Another miniſtry ſuccteded, and war with 
Spain became unavoidable. But it was then 
entered upon under very great difadvantages. 
Spam had not only got home her treafures 
from the Indies, but had gained time to pre- 
pare herſelf againſt the impending ſtorm. 


hut that univerſal concord which was the 
effect of the patriot's upright management, 
in a great meaſure retired with him. How- 

ever, the ſtrength that he had left in the 
public direction, exerted itſelf after his de- 
parture, in * 27 a happy end an ex- 

pedition which he had planned againſt Mar- 
tinico; and that invaluable iſland ſwelled 
the number of our national trophies. 


In the mean time, our preſaging fears 
broke out into univerſal animoſities, and the 
preſs began to reſound with our unnatural 
debates. One party extolled the meaſures of 
the former miniſtry, while the venal hire- 
lings of another, ſaid (though I am inclined 

to think fajely ſaid) to be ſet to work by | 

a great man, who' is beſt known by the' ge- 
neral diſreſpe& which the public affect to 
bear him, not only repaid their antagoniſts 

with railing for railing, but infamouſly fell 
foul of the ENG LISH nation itſelf, whoſe 
| greateſt reproach is, her exuberant kindneſs, 
and extraordinary forbearance, to thoſe her 
| worthleſs 
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worthleſs and ungrateful ſons ; who, while 
their veins ſwell with free-born blood, yet 
audaciouſly diſgrace their original fo far as to 
become the advocates of F * * * * *, and 
treat this free and ſagacious nation, as if they 
were the flaves of their own ſervants, the 
miniſters of the public. Is it treaſon to dif- 
fer in opinion from any fellow-ſubject, who, 
by the moſt fallacious reaſonings, would en- 
deavour to deceive us in the importance of 
our conqueſts, and baſely attempt to con- 
vince us, that you, my countrymen, the 


people of England, are en ungovetnable band 


of rebels, a turbulent and lawleſs mob, that 
will ſabmit to no government, and yield no 
obedience to lawful authority? And yet this 
very charge, heavy as it is! has the ſcribbling 
tool of a party, the writer of the Briton, 
brought againſt ye——and all for what? be- 
cauſe, forſooth, ye cannot diſcover the uti- 
lity of parting with our invaluable acquiſi- 
tions to a deceitful and conquered enemy. 
An enemy whoſe veracity no wiſe man will 
truſt; a mean-ſpiritedand tricking foe; from 
whoſe enſnaring frauds we cannot be ſafe, 
otherwiſe than by depriving them of the 


power to hurt us. If they had behaved cou- 
rageouſly, like men and like ſoldiers, com- 


paſſion might have pleaded ſomething on 
their behalf; but what can be ſaid for timid 
and pufillanimous enemies, who cannot ac- 


2 quit 


1 10 1 

quit themſelves in the field, in any 7 
conformable to the character they pretend 
to? Enemies that cannot, in the preſence of 
equal numbers, bear the fight of our flags or 
our ſtandards, "without inſtantly conſulting 
their ſafety by a ſhameful, ignominious 


flight? Enemies that cannot entertain the 


— reſolution of nobly ſtruggling and 
wreſting from us by their ſword, the exten- 


og dominions of which we have ſo bravely 


= 


3 them ; but meanly have recourſe to - 


a „to cunning, and to chicanery; to a 
ee on their acknowleged ſuperior ta- 
lents in the infernal arts of entangling a ge- 
nerous- meaning conqueror in the various la- 


byrinths of a perplexed negotiation ; and, by 


fuch wily 28 trick us out of our 
principal dear-bought conqueſts, and what 
perhaps is ſtill more hurtful to the Britiſh 


nation, a ſhare of our fiſhing- trade on the 


banks of Newfoundland; a trade of more 


value than the mines of Waka } a trade that 
enriches our merchants, and nurſes ſuch he- 
roes as thoſe who conquered the Havannah! 
Theſe are the preſents the French expect 
from us, in return for all the blood we have 


_ ſpilled, the treaſures we have waſted, the 


lives we have laviſhed, and the toils and 
dangers our heroic countrymen have under- 


gone for theſe ſeveral years paſt! This is 


the * chen think of making us, in 
return 


X continent. 
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return for the barbarous murders committed 
on our people in America. Is England thus 
to reward the pillager, the ravager, the tor- 
turer, of her American ſubjects? muſt Eng- 


land feed thus and exalt her enemies? muſt 


. ſhe provide her rival in trade with a nurſery 


for ſeamen ? furniſh them with the beſt and 


moſt valuable iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ? 


ſurrender to the Spaniards the weſtern Gi- 
braltar? muſt ſhe thus nouriſh the ſeamen. 
of her enemies, and thus enrich their mer- 


_ chants with her ſpoils? muſt we, my coun- 


trymen, be doomed, by perfidious France, 
to ſuffer theſe things, and yet be ſtyled re- 


bels to our country for repining and com- 


plaining ? +4 

During the patriot's adminiſtration, our 
allies on the continent of Europe were pro- 
perly ſupported. The French, whoſe policy 


it is to prohibit commerce with us wherever 
their power extends, were checked in their 


all-graſping intentions in Germany, where 
we carry on many valuable branches of 
trade . The Weſer and the Elbe, while in 
the hands of the elector of Hanover, afford 
a paſſage for our Newfoundland fiſh, and 


* As ſufficiently appears by our exports to Bremen, 
Stetin, the Hans Towns, and other parts of that great 


C 2 1 mer- 
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ne of all ſorts into the heart d 


that extenſive inland country, where they 
always find a ready market and a high price. 
It would be endleſs to recount every advan- 
tage we reap from our acceſs to thoſe inte- 
, Tior and retired provinces, It is enough to 
inform my countrymen, that at ſome ſeaſons 


of the year, a herring will there fetch even 
the price of ſix- pence, and other fiſh as pro- 


Portionably exorbitant, But if the French 
arms, and thoſe of their allies, were per- 
mitted to over-run that continent, nothing 
but what is French will be permitted to be 
ſold there. All our. trade with Germany, 
Holland, and the Low Countries, would be 
totally cut off, Yet this rational meaſure, 
and the ſupport thereby given to our Ger- 
man allies, ſo .neceflary for preſerving our 
commercial intereſts, as well as a proper idea 
of our power, in thoſe parts, were openly 
decried by theſe ignorant hirelings; who, 
not knowing any thing of the various ſources 
of our träffick, yet arrogantly aſſume to 
guide a nation, not more renowned for the 
greatneſs of its arms, than famous beyond 
all other kingdoms for the extenfiveneſs of 
its commerce. F 
Mr. P—'s adminiſtration, ſo far as re- 
garded the war, was molt certainly not only 


blameleſs, but highly meritorious. By his 
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confirming the old, and entering into a new 
and more enlarged treaty with Pruſſia, he 
encouraged and obliged France to continue a- 


war, which aſſiſted in exhauſting her trea- 


' ſures, abſolutely thinned her armies, and 
rom her attention, in a great meaſure, from 


the principal object we then had in view; 


namely, the conqueſt of Canada, Our dig- 


nity in the eyes of foreigners, and even in 


thoſe of our enemies, was thereby increaſed, 


till France became ſenſible, that Britain, 
without the aſſiſtance of her nayal power, 


is {till able, by the {kill of her generals, and 


the valour of her armies, - to check her fa- 
vourite ſcheme of univerſal monarchy. 


ay 


But although the miniſterial writers, be- 


fore the breaking out of the Portugueſe war, 
ſo ſtrongly condemned all continental con- 
nections, yet the neceſſity of ſupporting lo 
beneficial an ally as Portugal, appeared in ſo 
clear a light, that neither the preſent great 


man's (perhaps laudable) parſimonious diſ- 
poſition, nor the new revived anti- continental 


doctrine, could prevail on the adminiſtration 
to permit our enemies to conquer that king- 


dom, and thereby deprive us of the valua- 
ble branches of trade we carry on with that 


power. For which conſideration, the de- 
tence of his moſt faithful majeſty was un- 


dertaken by cur court: I wiſh J could allo 
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add, that it appeared to me, that this im- 


portant point had been duly attended to, 


with all the vigour an affair of that conſe- : 


* — 


The k. ing of Spain, though he aui 


7 5 threatened, was not ſo ſpeedy in his militaty 
operations, as he was forward in bluſtering. 


He began to diſcover his deſigns upon this 
country ſo early as the Month of Feb. laſt, 

but his troops did not enter the territories of 
Portugal till the beginning of May; yet, not- 
withſtanding the tardineſs of, his meaſures, 
our ſupplies were. embarked not only very 
ſparingly, but, I think, very ſlowly. 


The vriters of the Auditor and the Biiion 
Have of a long time inveighed againſt the 


glorious conqueſts with which the Almighty | 


Has been pleaſed to bleſs the people of Eng- 


land, in proſecution of this juſt and neceſſary 


war, and given us to underſtand, that theſe 


_ invaluable acquiſitions are regarded by their 
' patrons in an odious light, being eſtimated . 
by them as fo, many obſtacles to juſt and mo- 
derate meaſures, and of no uſe but to fur- 
niſh the oppoſers of a ſhameful peace, or, 
in their own words, the enemies of Europe's 
repole, with arguments to withſtand the rea- 
forable efforts of thoſe able miniſters, who, 
_ tell us, deſire nothing more ardently, 

than 


«*” 


than to ſee a A 0 2 univerſal Peas 
 xeſtored to the European world. 


My countrymen who are verſed in the 
_ hiſtories of former ages, are not to be in- 
formed, that when any diſagreeable mea- 
ſures were on the anvil, it was the general 
practice of the great men in power, through 
the means of proſtituted hirelings, to uſher 
.in the unacceptable news, by decrying the 
preſent ſituation of, affairs, and publicly ad- 
viſing meaſures, as matters of their own opi- 
nion, which were privately dictated to them 
by their employers. I do not take upon me 
to ſay, how far, or by whom, or whether 
at all, thoſe infamous writers, the authors 
of the Auditor and the Briton, have been 
corrupted to depreciate our conqueſts, and 
particularly thoſe in the Weſtern world: I 
ſhould rather hope, and am not altogether 
diſti.clined to believe, that they are their own 
officious ſentiments. But certain it is, their 
language has juſtly alarmed the friends of 
Great Eritain, and given them great cauſe to fear 
that the patrons of theſe ſcribblers, if patrons 
they have, thereby intended properly to pre- 
paxe the minds of the people; and that theſe 
diſcourſes are to be followed by the publica- 
tion of articles whereby our important Weſt- 
ern acquiſitions are to be reſtored to a con- 
7 a beggared, and. a e enemy; 


and 
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| and chat England, though every where tri- 
umphing over her vanquiſhed enemies, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the key of their treaſures, bleſſed by 
heaven with a more powerful fleet, better 
 failors, and more valiant ſoldiers, hall yet, 
notwithſtanding theſe glorious diſtinctions, 
ſtoop to a precarious peace ; and, finally, 
that, for the ſake of obtaining, what ſhe-ne- 
ver can have, the laſting friendſhip of the 
- houſe of Bourbon, deſpoil herſelt of gifts, 
which heaven, for the univerſal bencfit of 
the human race, has thought fit to confer 
upon her; and thereby part with conqueſts 
whole value, to be ſold, ſuppoſing purchaſers 
could be found for them, far exceeds the 
whole of her national debt; 'and which, if 


kept, are ſtall of much greater conſequence 
to her. 


The exports of Guadalupe, ariſing frork' Its 
own produce, and brought into Britiſh ports, 
amount to near a million of money yearly, 
as.appears by our cuſtom-houſe books ; be- 
ſides this, what is annually carried into our 


8 plantations on the continent of America; 


the valug of the ſlaves purchaſed by the in- 
habitants of that iſland ; and the , benefit 
ariſing to the national manufactures, from 
their conſumption of Britiſh commodities ; 
amount in the whole to a very conſiderable 
ballance, in favour of this kingdom. It is 
alſo 


mn J 


alſo to be conſidered, that this-ifland is daily 


improving, and in our hands will increaſe 
more quickly than it could do under French 
adminiſtration. Our laws and rules of go- 
vernment allowing greater liberty to the 
planters, and conſequently granting to them 
more opportunities to acquire riches, than 
they poſſibly could have under thoſe cramp- 
ing regulations which are obſerved wherever 


the dominion of the houſe of Bean ex- 
tends, | | | 


| Should that iſland again an to — 


the produce of the planter's farm, as ſoon. as 
it is ſeyered from the ground, muſt be car- 


ried, (as it always uſed to be) to the king's 
warehouſe, and brought to Europe, in the 
cuſtody, and under the inſpection, of his 
moſt chtiſtian majeſty's officers; who diſ- 
poſe of it by direction of the court of Ver- 
 failles, . and return to the planter what they 
think proper. This is a fact on which my 
countrymen may abſolutely rely. But in 
our colonies, the planters are at, all times 


maſters of their own, and may take every 


opportunity of an advantageous offer that 
comes in their way. | 


There is another great advantage attend- 


ing the iſlands —_— to Britiſh laws, that 
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the plantations belonging to France and 
Spain are utterly deprived of, and which 
greatly accelerates their improvement, and 
redounds to the immediate advantage of the 
inhabitants, as well as the emolument of 
ourſelves ; namely, that all foreigners are not 
only allowed the privilege, but are invited 
to kette and trade with us, without bein ng 
ſubject to painful enquiries reſpecting their 
religious principles, or any other injurious re- 
ſtraint whatever. So that the American 
plantations, in our hands, become, in fact, 
the property of the human race in general; 
and are quickly filled, without diſpeopling 
the mother- country. Theſe ſettlers are con- 
ſequently proud of the new diſtinction they 
acquire, by being incorporated with this free 


and reſpectable kingdom; chearfully ſubmit 


to our equitable laws, and are ready, on all 


_ occaſions, vigorouſly to defend a conſtitution 


from which they reap ſuch important bene- 
fits. Their families affect our cuſtoms ; 
their children are emuloufly fond of dur 
language; and in a generation or two they 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the deſcendants 
of Britain. From this cauſe it is that our 
plantations are filled with an incredible ra- 


pidity, while England increaſes alſo in wealth 
and in numbers. 


/ As 
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As I have mentioned a matter ſo new as 
the. increaſe of the people of England, 1 
hope it may not be improper to leaye my 
ſubject for 2 little while, important as it is, 
in order to lay before the publick my reaſons 
for e a Point ſo oppoſite to com- 


eee 


If we peruſe the hiſtories of the rel gu im- 
mediately preceding thoſe in which To mi- 
grations to America commenced, we ſhall ; 

find. that the then parliaments loudly com- 

plained of the decayof the antient borou 
of the low ſtate of agriculture, and the im- 
menſe flocks of ſheep that were every-where 
paſtured in England, which is an animal 
that is beſt nouriſhed on dry and barren 
lands. The Engliſh boroughs were then 
fallen into decay, and ſince that time ſome 


of them have recovered, and are recovering, 


their antient appearance. Many of them are 
greatly enlarged; ſeveral barren heaths re- 
duced into corn - fields, or filled with villages, X 
and farm-houſes ; more corn, large cattle, 
and proviſions of all forts, multiplied in Eng- 
land, yet greatly riſing in price. All theſe 
. .Ar6; ncontetible circumſtances, which, put 
together, plainly prove; that the number of 
houſes and conſumers in our country is 
greatly increaſed ſince the Reformation, not- 
withſtandingthe numbers who ſince that time 


D 2 have 
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have gone to America. Beſides, if we may 
eredit the account of our hiſtorians, concern- 
ing the numbers of fenſible men in England 
in thoſe times, we are perfectly certain, that 
our native country, ſince then, muſt be 
greatly increaſed in point of inhabitants; for 
ſo late as the reign of Henry VII. the num- 
ber of men in London and Weſtminſter, 
able to bear arms, arnounted to 1 5,000 only; 
and now Weſtminſter of herſelf alone could 
muſter many more, out of houſes built on 
fields where corn has grown, even WRIT 
yon SOIOry of man, 


But to return from whence we have made 
this digreſſion. Guadalupe (as I have 
mentioned before) appears, from the cuſtom- 
Houſe books, to be an uniformly increaſing 
eſtate, Fielding at preſent to this nation above 
A million a year, and likely in a very ſhort 
time to double its produce. Martinico we 
Have bad but a ſhort trial of, yet may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that the profits of that iſſand 
will at "leaſt equal, though I may ſay greatly 
exceed, thoſe ariſing from the other ; as the 
inhabitants are every whit as opulent, and 
the iſland as equally well ſettled. It is en- 
tirely incredible to ſuppoſe that the demands 
from Martinico, and the imports from thence, 
"can be'leſs thin thoſe from Guadalupe; - as 


no probable reaſon can be aſſigned, why 
. 2 : two 
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two iſlands, equally large, equally fertile; 
equally populous, and under the very ſame 


climate, ſhould any way differ 1 in the value 
of their productions. 


The laſt and g.vateſt of our glorious con- 
queſts, is the key of the Weſt Indies, the 
rich and extenſive iſland of Cuba; whoſe 
value is ineſtimable. If we examine its ſoil, 
its climate, its productions, and its ſituation, 
we muſt admit, that hiſtory does not afford 
us an account of any nation that ever made 
a more important conqueſt, The climate is 
ſo healthy, and the air ſo ſalubrious, that 
this iſland has univerfally obtained the title 
| of the Montpellier of the Weſt * ras | 


All the valuable productions 01 the torrid 
zone are here to be had in the greateſt abun- 
dance, and the utmoſt perfection; the 
choiceſt gums, odoriferous ſpices, and coſtly 
drugs, are to be found in its woods; the 
ſoil is perbaps the richeft known in nature; 
the ground produces its gifts without any la- 
bour, and the only requiſite trouble is the 
guarding them from the excurſions of the 
wild cattle; of which, for food, there is ex- 
ceeding plenty, as well as of hogs, and va- 
rious forts of game; and the rivers are am- 

ly ſtocked with the fineſt fiſh, There is 
2 one very important conſideration in fa- 
| | Your 
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vour of this highly uſeful and delightful ſpot; 


namely, none of the dreaded inhabitants of 
our uncultivated wilds upon the continent, 
are to be ſeen here; © there is not one Indian, 

nor is there a Rattle- f nake, or other deadly 
creature, in all the iſlangd to där or de- 
ſtroy the nawary traveller, | 


Its Gtugtion, Whilſt we hold it, renders it 
totally impoſſible for the 8 paniſh ſhips to 
trade between Spain and Nesico, California, 


or South America, otherwiſe than by a lon 5 2 


tedious, and dangerous navigation, thro 

the South ſeas; where they will be alſo 
greatly, expoſed to our ſhips of war and pri- 
vateers, = and Mexico are laid open to 
our inroads ; and the coaſts of Florida, and 
the opulent iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Porta 
Rico are entirely at our mercy, | | 


The number of inhabitants now upon this 
iſland, and the incredible richneſs of the 
plianters, not only immediately open ta us a 
prodigious market for European goods, but 
that demand will always be increaſing by the 
croud of ſettlers who will flock thither from 
various quarters of the globe, in order to 
partake 1 in the profits ariſing from ſo plea- 
{ant, healthy, and convenient a ſituation for 
traffick of every ſort; and to enjoy the fruits 


5 of their 1 er the ineſtimable ad- 


vantages 


Dre. 
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yantages of 2 2 laws; where every 


man's property, and perſonal liberty, are 
fully ſecured to him by barriers which nei- 


ther honour, juſtice, nor our excellent con- 
ſtitution, will ever ſuffer to be broken, 


In a few words, if cuba were to be an- 
nexed to the Britiſh crown-(and who is 
there could tear it from us?) we ſhould for 
ever have a-moſt prodigious conſumption of, 
and a high price for, all the commodities we 
ſent thither; whether manufactured in the 
three kingdoms, in any, of our colonies, or 
purchaſed from abroad; and, thereby, thou- 
ſands of our induſtrious poor fully employed, 
and comfortably maintained. Beſides which, 
if we add the exccedingly extenſive imports 
ve ſhould make from thence (and thoſe too 
without injuring any of our other ſettle- 
ments) the increaſed revenues ts the govern- 
ment would be, in a very few years, abſo- 
lutely immenſe. and more than anſwer for 
the whole loſs of our trade with Spain. 


Having now briefly narrated the riſe of | 
the war, and the value of our conqueſts, I 
ſhall now proceed, my countrymen, to lay 
down ſuch conſiderations as will ſhew the 
nature of that peace which would perma- 
nently tend to the ſervice of the belligerant 
ERR in general, and ourſelyes 1 in PRO 
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har: ſuch a peace as would utterly incapas 


citate our enemies to diſturb our harmony at 


home, pillage our plantations, or interrupt 


our commerce hereafter : ſuch a peace as is 


conformable to our commercial intereſts, and 


the united voice of the nation, and would 
be gladly accepted of by our enemies, in 
caſe they did not hope, by their refine- 


ments in politics, to over-reach our nego- 


tiators. 


As the oppreſſions of our planters on the 
continent of America firſt gave riſe to the 
war, it is abſolutely neceſſary. that ſuch re- 
gulations ſhould, in the firſt place, be eſta- 


pPliſched, as may prevent the like miſeries 


for the future. And, in order to obtain 
this ſalutary purpoſe, it is not only proper 
that the French be for ever excluded out of 
North America, but that the limits between 


the Britiſh and Spaniſh colonies on that con- 
tinent, be ſettled by boundaries that cannot 


be miſtaken; and that a large uninhabited. 
waſte, in that immenſe tract, conſiſting at 
leaſt of two degrees, or one. hundred and 
twenty nautical miles, be every where de- 
ſcribed between their reſpective dominions, 
and in which void (if 1 may fo call it) it 
| ſhall not be lawful for either party to ſettle. 


The encroaching nature of the French makes 


it abſolutely neceſſary to baniſh them af 
that 
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that continent intirely; and the projected 
large uninhabited wild between the Engliſh. 
and Spaniards will prevent all ſudden heats 


and haſty quarrels, and leave no room for 


diſputes between the ſubjects of the two 
crowns concerning property and boundaries, 


_ * Our next conſideration onght to be, out 


allies on the continent, who have all behaved 
with a becoming fidelity. In the firſt place, 
we ought not to neglect that opportunity 
which Providence preſents us with, of raif= 
ing in his Pruſſian majeſty an unſurmount- 
able barrier againſt the growing power of 


the houſe of Bourbon on the continent of 


Europe. We ſhould never forget that 
France diſcourages and excludes our com- 
merce where ever her arms and influence can 
prevail, and that ſhe is for- ever reſtleſs in 
forming ſchemes calculated to monopolize 


for herſelf every branch of traffick; and 
that we can no-way fo well oppoſe in Ger- 
many this our natural rival, as by encou- 


raging the Pruſſian hero to- continue in per- 
fect amity with ourſelves, and thereby wholly _ 
detach him from the friendſhip of that 


aſpiring family, V 
| The prince of Heſſe is alſo well intitled 


to our particular care. The ſubjects of this 


prince ought to be fully indemnified by the 
a E French 
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French king, and his ſerene highneſs hims 
ſelf amply rewarded for his extraordinary 
fidelity, when his dominions were ſubjected 
to the moſt lamentable circumſtances. It 
is moſt certainly our duty as well as our in- 
tereſt to increaſe to the utmoſt of our power 
the dignity and importance of this moſt ſe- 
rene family; for which purpoſe, we ſhould 
procure for his highneſs a ſeat in the elec- 
toral college, together with a greater exten- 
ſion of dominion and revenue, in order to 


ſapport this new acceſſion of ' honour with 


a becoming - ſplendor. This proviſion for 
the prince of Hefle, and the ſettling of the 
Bohemian crown in the houſe of Branden- 
burgh, would fully and effectually anſwer 
thoſe ends which I propoſed, as it would 
render two powers, by intereſt bound, ſuf- 
ficiently able to prevent the growth of 


French influence in the Germanic empire: 


The methods to effect theſe important pro- 


poſitions, and that without injuring any: - 
power whatever, I ſhall plainly ſhew here- 


after. | 


When in Heſſe and Pruſſia we have raiſed 
a power ſufficient to check the progreſs of 
the court of Verſailles in Germany, and 
thereby proved our dignity and importance 
in Europe, we ought alſo to give the world 
a demonſtration of our naval ſuperiority to 


the 
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the combined ſtrength of France and Spain, 
by refuſing to cede thoſe valuable conqueſts 
with which the Almighty has been pleaſed 
to reward the valour of our undaunted com- 


patriots, 


But though I would have my country 
aſſert her dignity and unrivalled dominion 
on the ocean, yet I would not be underſtood 
to mean, that there are not other reaſons, 
and thoſe ſuperior ones, in point of com- 


mercial advantages, for ſuch an abſolute re- 
fuſal. 


The condition of our ſugar iſlands, now 
worn out and thinned” (for want of ma- 
nuring) by perpetual culture, and the con- 
ſequent increaſed price demanded by the 
planters for their ſugars, lay us under an in- 
diſpenſable neceſſity to retain Martinique 
and Guadalupe. The reaſon is ſelf-evident ; 
ſugar- cane can be raiſed at almoſt one quar- 
ter of the trouble and expence that muſt be 
employed on the ſame quantity of ground 
in the fickly, and (compared with the others) 
ſterile iſland of Jamaica, Although theſe 
ſugars are inferior in colour to thoſe of Ja- 
maica, yet they excel them in ſweetneſs; 
and nothing can be more convenient for this 
commercial nation, than a complete affort- 


ment of that uſeful commodity ; uſeful I call 
* E 2 e 
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it, becauſe now ſo luxuriouſly become a ne- 
ceſſary article of life. The ſugars. of Cuba 


85 will gratify the niceſt eye and moſt de- 


licate palate; while thoſe of Guadalupe 
and. Martinico will ſatisfy perſons. whoſe 
circumſtances oblige them to take up with 
a cheaper commodity; and our antient co- 
Jonies will furniſh aut the tables of thoſe of 
middling fortune. ; 


The utility of retaining all our inſular 
acquiſitions in the weſtern world is ſo ex- 
\ ceedingly obvious, that it is amazing. that 
the wit of man is able to ſuggeſt any pre- 
"tence againft ſo national a meaſure, But 
nevertheleſs, ſome there are who affirm, that 
the retention of theſe iſlands will oblige us 

to keep up fo large a force to inſure their 
- obedience, that we ſhall .reap no benefit 
from refuſing to cede them, | 


In anſwer to this, I can aſſure my coun. 
trymen, that, by much the greater part of 
the inhabitants of Martinico and Guadalupe 
are ſo perfectly well pleaſed with the change 
of their condition, that they have not the 
Jeaſt inclination to return to their former 
maſter; and indeed, was it poſſible that 
they ſhould act ſo totally inconſiſtent with 
that deſire after civil and religious liberty 
which is ſo natural to the human _ 
| © and 
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wa which may be gratified where-ever Bris 


tiſh laws prevail, as to wiſh for ſuch a 


change, yet this would be no argument for 
the giving up of either place; as I can aſſert, 

from very good authority, that a ſingle regi- 
ment conſtantly kept up in Martinico, and 
another in Guadalupe (the expence of which 
will be very inconſiderable for places of ſuch 
vaſt importance) will be ſufficient to ſupport 
our government there. In regard to Cuba, 


the advantages ariſing from that invaluable 


iſland would even anſwer the expence 
(200, ooo l. per annum) of ten regiments 
To defray this, ſome public beneficial em- 
ployment might be found there for the ſol- 


| diers; or a ſmall duty might be laid on rum, 
| ſugar, and molaſſes, in the planter's hands, 


allowing him a drawback of the whole du- 


ties of ſo much of his ſtock as is imported 
into Great Britain. 


It is equally idle to alledge, as the writers 
of the Auditor and Briton do, that the-re- 
tention of theſe conqueſts will produce a 


_  confederacy of all nations againſt us. This 


is a mere chimera! for which there can be 
no manner of foundation, as there is na 


power in Europe, beſides thoſe of France 
and Spain, that are immediately intereſted in 
the matter—Nay, and even admitting [what 
is by no means the caſc}, that all. the mari- 

time 


1 1 


time powers (for no no others can have any 


thing to fear from it) ſhould aſſociate againſt 


us, their whole united force would not be 
able to cope with our navy. | 


The inference which theſe miniſterial 


writers have thought fit to draw from theſe 


falſe propoſitions is, however, extremely 
alarming, as. it ſtrikes at the root of our 
Civil and religious liberties. It is no other 
than the doctrine of deſpotic power; which 
the - preſent government, I am certain, never 
authorized them to recommend to the peo- 

le, and which the former are too truly 
Britin to adopt, even if it could be ever ſo 
_ eaſily put into execution. The aſſertions of 


theſe audacious writers are, that it is pro- 


ic per to ſave us againſt our wills from the 
te dangers into which we are deſirous to 
« plunge ourſelves, by our unmeaſurable 
< ambition and inſatiable avarice.“ 


if what is aſſerted by theſe weekly diſturb- 


ers of the public repoſe is to be regarded, it 


is lawful, nay neceſſary, at this period of 
time, to introduce into Britain an arbitar 

power [how much muſt ſuch unconſtitu- 
tional propoſitions diſpleaſe the beſt of 
princes !] by law enabled to contemn the 
opinion of our merchants; to deſpiſe the 
united ſentiments of the magiſtracy of this 
1 wal mM great 
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great metropolis ; to hold them, when giving 
their advice, as an officious intruding mob, 
who are attempting to thruſt themſelves into 
a greater ſhare of importance than is due to 
them in the public adminiſtration ; and final- 
ly, to controul the univerſal judgment of 
the nation with reſpect to the high concerns 
of peace and war, 206148 


Far be it from me, my countrymen, to 

form a wiſh of wreſting the prerogative of 
making peace and war from the hands it is 

already in; our conſtitution has placed it 
where your unanimous voice would have 

now lodged it, if the laws had never done 

it; it is the birthright of the ſovereign to 
proclaim the one, and declare the other; it 

is the birthright of the people to offer their 

advice in both: As we are certain the prince 
will not ſtretch that prerogative beyond the 
intention for 'which it was given, the ſub- 
ject ſhould be cautious not to carry the free- 
dom of his ſpeech beyond what truth and 
decency allow ; all within that pale is proper 

to be laid before the throne ; all beyond it, is 

proſtituting the name of liberty, to veil over 

that of licentiouſneſs ; and the preſumption. 
ſhould be puniſhed as it deſerves. _ 


Let us then, ye people of England | with 
decency declare our deteſtation of the doc- 
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Doctrines ſo highly: inconſiſtent with the 
reſpect juſtly due to names once reverenced 
by our mighty anceſtors |—Doctrines utterly 
deſtructive of the glory and felicity of this 
kingdom !——Let us unite in favour of the 
reſpectable perſonages whom thoſe infamous 
authors. 3 ed to vilify and traduce, 
and let us endeayour to prevail with thoſe 
entruſted with the public concerns, to pay 
ſuch a deference to their opinions as the im- 
| e of the caſe now under-confideration 

requires; and to liſten to their counſels, as 
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* on your patience, if dwelling on a 
fubject of ſuch great importanee may be 
deemed treſpaſſing, in order to thew the 
miſchievous conſequence! of this argument 
of the Auditor's and the Briton's. Indeed, if 
there was any juſt foundation for that tyſteny 
which they have choſen to adopt, it is not 
fit that we or our poſterity ſhould: reaſoh on 
political ſubjects, or any public affairs what- 
ever for the future, but be henceforth ut- 
terly deprived of that invaluable liberty of 


expreſſing. our ſentiments with a becoming 
koldtieſs, and a decent ſpirit of true patri- 
otiſm. In ſuch a caſe, the opinion of thoſe 


at” 


trines brosched by theſes wretched ſcribblers 


the helm, and that of the prime miniſ- 
ter in particular, ought always to determine 
dur judgment, even though the moſt infa- 
mous of mankind ſhould ever happen to 
climb (as has been the caſe in paſt ages) to 
that high and favoured ſtation. In one 
Word, if the reaſoning of theſe writers is 
juſtifiable, we muſt no longer call ourſelves 
by the much-revered and much. loved name 
of free-born Britons, but tamely ſubmit to 
the moſt Ifraclitiſh flavery which any Egyp- 
tian officer of ſtate ſhall chuſe to impoſe 
upon us. I do not take upon me to ſay, 
I cannot even ſuppoſe, that the authors of 
ſuch arbitrary tenets are patronized by any 
perſon in power; yet as ſuch an aſſertion 
as been confidently propagated by moſt of 
the antiminiſterial writers, and as ſuch af- 
ſertion has not been diſavowed (however un- 
true) by the ſuppoſed patron, a regard fot 
our civil and religious liberties, for our moſt 
invaluable privileges, juſtifies an univerſal 
aſſociation to decry and expoſe doctrines ſo 
heterodox and retrograde to our happy con- 
ſtitution, and ſo pregnant with ruin to our 
poſterity. | | : 


But perhaps, my countrymen, while 1 
thus ſtrive to promote the univerſal good of 
the community, to lay before you your real 
intereſts, and exhort you fo tread in the foot- 
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eps of your glorious anceſtors ; to imitate 
the example of our heroic forefathers, who 
on every occaſion: were always ready to give 
the moſt fignal proofs. of their attachment 
to the principles of liberty and property en- 
graven in their hearts, and indiſſolubly mixed 
with their vital marrow ; I muſt incur the 
reſentment of the authors of the Auditors 
and Britons, and their ſuppoſed patron, if it 
is poſſible for them to have a patron; I muſ 
ſubject myſelf to be treated as a madman ; 
becauſe of my concurring with you in thoſe 
patriotic principles on which theſe infamous 
authors ſtamp the deſignation of madneſs; But 
I hope you will conſider, that an oppoſition 
to meaſures, when thoſe meaſures are con- 
trary to the general ſenſe of the nation, is 
moſt intimately inter woven with our civil 
conſtitution, -and moſt ſtrongly blended with 
thoſe principles on which that glorious revo- 

| lution is founded, that happily bequeathed 
to us the illuſtrious family which has ſo long, 
and with ſo much juſtice and renown, 
ſwayed the ſceptre over theſe happy king- 
doms; and that you cannot, without de- 
_ parting from the wiſe maxims of thoſe he- 
roes, give up that privilege which you de- 
rive from them of examining the public di- 
rection; cautioning, when affairs of great 
importance, are on the carpet, the ſervants 
of the public ; and giving yoyr opinion of 
ir 
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JN procecdiings and acts of power in a de- 
ent and becoming manner, ſuitable to the 


chigitter you bear of a FW _ e en 
6 well as a free nation. Ss 


1 we have a pebgsat al, of * any caſe; . 
inde poſe an adminiſtration, we muſt be well 
—— ed at all times to diſcuſs our right to 
| fition ; and then minately to in- 
: qui» ther ſuch circumſtances and con- 
tions exiſt, as call on us to appeat in be- 
half of our country, and reſcue her from 
any real or apparent hazard. Tyrants only 
deſire to abridge the freedom of their ſub- 
jects in this reſpect; and we can never dread 
our being deprived of ſuch a — | 
vilege, under a royal family whoſe acceſſion - 
to the throne aroſe from a ſpirited exertion 
of this very right; and in the reign of a 
king who glories in the name of Briton, 
. whoſe virtues in domeſtic life are an — — 6 
example to his ſubjects, and whoſe grea 
| and noble ſentiments in his public . — 
beſpeak him to be formed by Providence to, 
| reign only over a free and glorious people. 


Thus ſecure in the beſt of nn W | | 


„ us unite in deſpiſing and oppoſing any wri- 
. ters who may attempt to diſperſe doctrines 
t . that are the genuine offspring of deſpotiſm, 
8 dhe arbitrary ſentiments of Turkiſh * 
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and the true and fundamental principles of 
Highland chieftainſhip, I am told the au- 


thor of the Briton is a Scotchman— I be 


lieve no Engliſnman would recommend ſuch 


a ſyſtem— Does he think to write himſelf 


into fayout? Surely there is not a North 
Briton in power would patronize ſo ſelf. 
intereſted a ſcribbler ! I rather fear he is ſome 
lurking emiſſary of our perfidious foe, who 
would endeayour to foment a difference be- 


tween the natives of England and Scotland, 
and inſidiouſly ſtrive to throw an odium on 


a worthy and illuſtrious perſonage, by ad 
vancing doctrines which cannot but remi 


us, that the heads of the northern clans, in 


general, imbibe with their milk a ſet of ſu- 
percilious deluſions, totally inconſiſtent with 
all the arrangements neceſſary to be obſerved 
in every free ſtate, and diametrically oppo- 
ſite to every principle revered by us. 
government is calculated for this ſalutary 
purpoſe, that the ſage deliberations of our 
councils ſhall be as exactly as poſſible con- 
ſonant with, but never contrary to, the voice 
of the nation. Thoſe Lilliputian grandees, 


the northern chieftains, are taught to look 


on the bulk of mankind, the largeſt part 
of every nation, as beings in ſtation ſo much 
beneath them, that a friendly communica- 
tion with ſuch inferior exiſtences is intirely 
unſuitable to perſons of their high rank, 


* 


: | 
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Who, by their. elevated birth, are well in- 
titled to deſpiſe, maltreat, and deſpotically 

govern, every perſon. that cannot boaſt of 
ſuch a lineage and connexions. What muſt 
be our fate, I repeat, my countrymen, what 
muſt be our fate, if one of theſe Lilliputian - 
grandees, ſo brought up, ſhould ever ap- 
proach our * * * , or infect with his en- 
venomed breath thoſe reſolutions that muſt, 
to lateſt poſterity, fix the character of this 


generation, 


Having ſufficiently ſhewn the deſtructive 
tendency of theſe principles, I ſhall proceed 
to the grand ſubject of peace. | 


There never was even a tolerable peace 
made contrary to the univerſal conceptions 
of this kingdom; and there never was a 
time when England was more replete with 
men of ſenſe and underſtanding ; gentlemen 
by education, ſtrength of genius, and ſolid 
learning, enabled to make a due judgment of 
the preſent circumſtances of their own coun- 
try, and thoſe of their enemies; nor can 
any æra be fixed on, when the people were 
more unanimous than they now are to reject . 

their enemies terms, unleſs the propoſals 
be made with a due regard to the great ad- 
yantages that have, during this long and 
bloody war, been gained by Britiſh valour. 
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- ficial, which gives the French 
ment in the Eaſt Indies, as they will be 
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No can BY advantageous to us, where- 


by we are wig of our Weſt Indian con- 


- and conſequently of the n 
teſources —— ſoon . 


from the enormous debts accumulated by 
ring them; nor can any one be bene- 


permiſſion, 
any ſettle- 


on any terms whatever, to hold 


thereby in the condition, when occaſion of- 


fers, once more to cabal with the eaſtern 


rajas, and incite them to give a looſe to the 
ſame moſt ſavage and inhuman paſſions which 

they with ſo much barbarity, and ſo fatally, 
diſchar ged upon our unhappy countrymen at 
. What Engliſhman can read the 


accounts of thoſe inhumanities that have 


been practiſed by French influence on his 
countrymen in Aſia and America, without 
fecling the ſtrongeſt emotions of reſentment 
againſt thoſe who would adviſe ſuch bar- 


— and deſtructive meaſures as might 


arm our enemies againſt us in the eaſt, fur- 
niſh them with freſh opportunities to renew 
the ſame cruelties, and once more to ſet up 


their aboliſhed power in the weſtern world; 
while England is left to mourn that vaſt. 
eeffuſion of blood and treaſure which have 

been laviſhed fince the revolution, through 


the deſtructive ſchemes of the aunbreous 
— of Bourbon. | 


1 would 
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7 1a yet hope, my n that 5 
thee: does not breathe that Briton who 


would be weak enough to adviſe reſtitution 


of fo many dear- bought acquiſitions z and, 
in point of importance, more than Alexan« | 
drian or Cæſarian conqueſts, —And for what 
in return ? For nothing I repeat it again, 
For nothing in return ! becauſe the advan- 
tages of traffick ſaid to be * to be 8 

to us ars ne 415 ; 


Will our enemies grant us fextlomaats.a on 
the Bays of Honduras and Campeachy? they 
cannot hinder us: theſe Bays are not theirs; 


they belong to free and independent Indians, 


who are deſirous of our ſettling amongſt 
them, and will admit no Spaniards to be 
ſeen in their country. Will they give us 
Florida, and part of Louiſiana? we can take 
the whole, or any part, of theſe. countries 
from them, when we pleaſe : Any one of 
our colonies, Virginia, for example, with- 
out the aid of the mother- country, is able, 
of herſelf, to make this conqueſt, whenever 


he is permitted. Will they renounce; their 


claim to fiſh on the banks of Newfounds 


land our naval ſuperiority debars them from 


appearing in thoſe ſeas: in fact, they may 
as well pretend to grant us the Tower of 


London (and who is there diſputes out ex- 


 eclufive right to that aſtoniſhing arſenal 2) a8 


2 8 to 
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+0 beſtow e 85 us the Bays of Campeachy and 


Honduras, or to allow us the ſole and exclu- 
ive right of fiſhing on the banks of New- 
foundland. Will they grant us the freedom 
of their ports to carry in our goods duty- 
free? a mighty conceſſion indeed, to a na- 
tion that can blow thoſe port-towns into the 
air whenever they pleaſe] a nation that can 
detain from them thoſe avaliite that enable 
them to make purchaſes of any yore! an in- 
and enraged nation, that have an un- 
doubted right to reparation for the various 
depredations that they have committed on 
our fellow- ſubjects in and ſince . days of 
al — Elizabeth. 2 c 


1 would not be uderſtood that we _— 
really to put theſe things into execution; but 
it is my meaning, that though we made no 
reſtitution at all to the Spaniard, yet, when 
it is conſidered, that we can in a manner de- 
prive them of ſubiſtence, not only lock from 
them, but appropriate to ourſelves, if we 
pleaſe, the whole of their American trea- 
ſures; and, as lords of the ocean, even pre- 
vent them from ſpreading their fails on that 
_ enriching element: I ſay, theſe things con- 
ſidered, it will appear that our friendſhip is 
of infinitely more value to them, than' this 
ſmall privilege can poſlibly be to us; and the 
more ſo, as by one ſtroke of politics, they | 

might 


1 
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might prevent all advantages that could any 


ways ariſe to us therefrom ; namely, by 
prohibiting their ſubjects from making any 
purchaſe from thoſe of Great Britain, and 
thereby throwing all the advantages of 
freight, &c. (admitting they ſtill made uſe 

of Bricich commodities) into the Kinds of 
the French and the Dutch, 


In the few laſt preceding bange I 
have conſidered Spain only, in theſe talked- 
of reſtitutions; but what ſhall we ſay, my 
countrymen, if any conceſſions are intend- 
ed, as is reported, in favour of FRANOR, 
with reſpect to the fiſhery ? But this can 
ſurely be but report | becauſe this ſtep was 
held ſo hatefully unconſtitutional in the 
reign of George I. (and ſurely what was then 


unnational muſt be ſo now) that the Earl of 


Oxford was impeached, amongſt other arti- 
cles, for allowing the French ſome privileges 
on the banks of Newfoundland. Indeed, 
there have been treaties ſince, by which our 
perfidious enemies have been granted theſe 
advantages; and on the ſtrength of which 
example alone it is, that it is now ſo con- 
fidently aſſerted that thoſe benefits are to 
be renewed to them. But theſe inconſider- 
ate talkers ſhould recollect, that it has been 
always the ſenſe of the nation, that thoſe 
privileges were againſt the intereſt of Great 
G Britain, 
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Britain, and that they could be warranted 
only by our never baving it in our power, 
ſince the reign of Queen Ann to the preſent 
time, to grant to our enemies what peace 


we ſhould think proper to preſcribe. 


Senegal and Gorce are ſo cloſely, bonne 
ed together, the ſafety of the one depends 
ſo much on the other, that both of theſe 


fortreſſes muſt, in true policy, remain ſolely 


with us, or ſolely with them : and the gum- 
trade depending on the poſſeſſion of theſe 
places (thereby commanding the trade of 


the adjacent countries) renders them an ac- 


quiſition of too great rene to be 3 
with. 


11 may, indeed, be advanced, that this 


will throw the gum and ſlave trade, as far 


as it reſpects France as the purchaſer, prin- 
cipally into the hands of the Dutch : but be 
it ſo. Thoſe artful and ſelf-inteteſted peo- 
ple will make them pay high enough for 
thoſe commodities, and we ſhall thereby 
gain, the only point indeed to be contended 


for, the ineſtimable advantage to our coun- 
try of under- ſelling them in the chiefeſt of 


their manufactures. The author of the 
Royal Chronicle, or Britiſh Evening Poſt, 
(perbaps by much the moſt entertaining pa- 
per now publiſhed) on Friday the 19th in- 

ſtant 


Ju 
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ſtant (November), judiciouſly remarks, the 
evident utility of Goree and Senegal, by ac- 
quainting us, that, before we poſſeſſed thoſe 
places, we gave the Dutch for gums the 
enormous price of 13 /. per hogſhead ; and 
that ſince we made thoſe acquiſitions, we 
now import them ourſelves at the ſmall 
expence of 505.—If this is not an evident 
proof of the advantages ariling to us from 
thoſe conqueſts, I know not what is! 


Victorious in every part of the globe, it 
ſeems to me an indignity offered to this na- 
tion, as conquerors, to think of ſigning anßx 
peace with our vanquiſhed foes, till they have 
made us (to uſe a term of their own) the 
emende honorable, by publicly acknowleging, 
to every court in Europe, that they were the 
aggreſſors; and, without receiving the leaſt 
provocation, the ſole cauſe of the preſent 
war, and all its fatal and inhuman conſe- 
quences.—Surely no impartial perſon can 
think this an oppreſſive reparation !—Yet 
no ſuch equitable ſtep appears to be taking; 
notwithſtanding a peace is ſaid to be ſo near, 
that the rumours thereof are almoſt as loud 
as the murmurs of the people againſt it. 


If the practices and cuſtoms of former mi- 
niſters had been always eſteemed a proper 
Juſtification for the purſuance of the ſame: 
by G 2 meaſures 
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meaſures by preſent ones, the conſequence 


muſt have been that none of our grievances 
had ever been redreſſed. Oppreſſive as the 
ſtar- chamber and the court of high commiſ- 
ſion were, yet the miniſters of Charles I. ſet 
up the ſame plea of example, and endea- 
voured to defend thoſe deſtructive inſtitutions 
by pleading that they were coeval with our 


conſtitution. The practice of arbitrary im- 


. is to be found in every period of 
iſtory previous to the moſt ineſtimable act 
of Habeas Corpus. Reaſon, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, ſhould be the only 
direction for public meaſures in all free go- 
vernments; it therefore abſolutely follows, 
that cuſtom ſhould never be pleaded in caſes 
of national concern; but when the clamours 
of a people, in reſpect to any affair of uni- 
verſal importance, ate loud and general, no 
ſtep ſhould be taken therein, that cannot be 
undone, till they are made perfectly acquaint= 
ed, at leaſt, with the out-lines, and tho-. 


roughly ſatisfied of their utility. 


This premiſed, how comes it that when 
the public diſcontent is ſo univerſally great, 
no ſatisfaction is given to ſuch a free and 
loyal nation, with reſpect to the terms offer- 
ed by our enemies, and intended to be ac- 
cepted by us? Why are the agents of out ene- 
mies treated with reſpect, and our enquiries 

anſwered 


! 


anſwered with ſilence and contempt ? Why 
are our rendezvouſes broke up, and our war- 
like preparations in a manner at a ſtand, be- 
fore we know on what conſiderations our 
| friendſhip is to be purchaſed by our obſtinate 
oppreſſors? Are we to fit down contented 
with the injuries which we have received, 
or are we to do more? Are we to reſtore 
what we have ſo dearly purchaſed in the 
long courſe of a juſt war, and grant to the 
injurers that reparation which is the right 
of the injured party only to inſiſt on? Why 
are. we left in this uncertainty on matters of 
ſuch importance to us and our poſterity ? , 


Though the authors of the Auditor and 
the Briton have infamouſly wrote in ſupport 
of the moſt deſpotic principles, yet I will not 
think they had any motive for it, but the 
falſe opinion that it would ingratiate them 
in the favour of a nobleman, who, I will 
venture to affirm, muſt be utterly averſe to 
ſuch an abſolute ſyſtem. I will not think 
that this ſeeming contemptuous taciturnity is 
the effect of Highland politics; I will not 
ſuppoſe that this complailance to our natural 
rivals is the effect of that friendſhip that 
formerly ſubſiſted between the royal houſe. 
of France and the nobles of Scotland ; I will 
not imagine that any of our Scots grandees 
interpoſe in favour of their antient allies, in 
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order to ſcreen them from our juſt reſent⸗ 


ment: no, I will not aſcribe this ill · boding 
phenomenon to any ſuch cauſes ] am cer- 
tain they could not a moment exiſt in a land 
of liberty like this. I will impute it only to 
a too implicit regard for cuſtom, which re- 


quires but a minute's reflection to remove. 


In all public armen Gar cee 
ever had their eyes on the capitol; and thoſe 


miniſters that acted on the moſt prudent 


principles always conducted themſelves 
the opinion of her moſt reſpectable members. 
It is now happy; extremely happy for us, 


| that this great city is ſo full of wiſe and un- 


derſtanding citizens, directed by a Common 
Council and bined of Aldermen of ſuch 


uncommon abilities, and well enabled by the 


moſt extenſive intelligence to make a proper 
judgment of the fituation of our affairs at 
home and abroad. Let us reſpectfully lay 
our griefs before this important body of pa- 
triots, propoſe to them our fears, and claim 
their interpoſition with their and our ſupe- 
riors, tolay before the people, without the leaſt 
reſerve, the ſubject of their apprehenſions. 


Their intereſt is ſo ſtrongly connected with 
ours, that we cannot doubt of their patron- 


izing a cauſe of ſuch importance to this com- 
mercial kingdom: and ours ſo firmly united 
with theirs, that I cannot doubt but every 

true- 
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den ben Engliſhman, every lover of his 
country, will heartily join in thoſe meaſures 
that ſhall be judged, by this reſpectable bo- 
dy, neceſſary to preſerve the nation from that 
reproach and confuſion that muſt be the cer- 
tain conſequences of ill- managed negotia- 
tions, at ſo remarkable an æra; os dreadful 
point of time, when England's honour and 
important exiſtence muſt be firmly eſtab- 
liſhed, or for ever loſt! Let us candidly and 
decently communicate to each other our 
ideas on this intereſting ſubject, conformably 
to the character we now bear of a free and 
polite nation; let us manage our diſcuſſions 
with becoming attention, and execute our 
reſolutions with that courageous ardour for 


which our anceſtors have been 0 juſtly ex- 
tolled. 


I have hitherto, my countrymen, endea- 
voured to vindicate our rights and liberties 
as free-born Engliſhmen : 1 have ſhewn the 
power and conſequence of the Britiſh na- 
tion, and the. low condition to which its ene- 
mies are moſt deſervedly reduced; I have 
inconteſtibly evinced that we have it in our 
power, inſtead of /reating and negotiating, to 
dictate a peace, Nevertheleſs, as it is con- 
ſiſtent with the magnanimity of conquerors, 
and incumbent on us as a people of huma- 
nity, to put an end ta a war ſo ruinous in 
8 | its 
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its conſequences to the race of mankind ; 
and as it is poſſible the articles of the in- 
-tended peace may not be rendered public to 
the nation, till it is too late to retract, if 
any of them ſhould afterwards be found 
1 with the public intereſt, 1 
ſhall lay before my countrymen a plan of 
ſuch a peace as would vindicate our honour, 
yet leave our enemies poſſeſſed of more than 
'#heir treacherous and inhuman conduct de- 


ſerves. 


Art. A The French and ee mal 
cede to Great Britain the whole of that part 
of North America which lies under and to 
the northward of the twenty- eighth degree 
of northern latitude, with liberty to us to 


ſettle on the whole of the lands ſo ceded, 


from ſea to ſea: and this boundary ſhall be 
ſettled by an equal number of French and 
Engliſnh mathematicians, with an Engliſh 
preſident, who ſhall have the caſting vote. 


This zur able ane is due to us as 
being the nation in whoſe favour providence 
has Se i ned the appeal (as all wars ſhould 


be ſuch) to the tribunal of tbe Hs oft High. 


Art. II. The French and Spaniards tall 

cede to Great Britain the whole of that 

of F lorida We to the eaſt ward of the Mi 
| fiſippi 
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2 or Ohio (for J regard theſe rivers but 


as one, the former being only a continuation 


ſe parts of the Britiſh domi- 
nions (on that continent) which lay to the 
ſouthward of the ſaid twenty-cighth degree 
of northern latitude mentioned in Art, I. 


Art. III. The French or Spaniards thall 
ho where ſettle on North America, under or 
to the northward of the twenty-ſixth degree 


of northern laũtude. | 
Art. IV. The Engliſh, no more hes the 


lands that lay under the twenty-fixth and 


| twenty-leventh degrees, of northern latitude, 


Att. V. Notwithſtanding the Engliſh, 
French, and Spaniards, ſhall not ſettle upon 
or inhabit the faid lands lying under the {aid 
twenty=ſixth and twenty-ſeventh degrees of 
northern latitude, nevertheleſs the Engliſh, 


from their ſettlements bordering on the 


North, and the Spaniards and French, from 
their ſettlements bordering on the South, 
of the ſaid two degrees, ſhall have liberty 
of entering the ſame for the advantage of 
fiſhing, cutting wood, or any other purpoſe, 


provided neither party enter into the ſaid 


two degrees farther oy they Thall be able 
to 


of the kr which Pall be the weſtern | 
boundary of t 


French er Spaniards, ſhall ſettle upon the 
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to return back, to their ſaid reſpective {tl . 


ments, the day ſucceeding ſuch entrance] and 


it ſhall not only be unlawful for either party 


to make any ſettlement on the lands under 
the ſaid twenty- ſixth and twenty-ſeyenth de- 
grees, but upon a ſearch to be made for that 
- purpoſe, by proper perſons appointed by each 
party, throughout the ſaid degrees (as far as 
they extend along the ſettlements of either) 
all houſes, huts, or Indian wigwams, found 


under the ſaid two degrees, ſhall be deſtroy- 


ed, and never rebuilt, ' 


By the foregoing articles the intelligent 
reader will readily perceive that a much 
greater tract of land is left to our enemies in 
Nerth America than they are entitled to, or 
could reaſonably expect; and by the four laſt 
articles it will be eafily ſeen, that all pretences 
to quarrels about boundaries will be utterly 
removed, as an uninhabited ſpace of tawo de- 


grees, or one hundred and twenty nautical. 


miles, will divide and ſeparate the ſettlements 


of Great Britain from thoſe belonging to her 


enemies. 


Art. VI. The Spaniards ſhall acknowlege, 


by writing in due form completed, our right 
to the log-wood trade, and lands on the Bays 
of Campeachy and Honduras, and the inde- 
pendency of our Indian allies there, 1 
; rt, 
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Art. VII. The French and Spaniards ſhall 
acknowledge our excluſive right to all the 
iſlands and bays of North America to the 
northward of the twenty-eighth degree of 
northern latitude, and to all the fiſheries de- 
pendent thereon in the main, or on the 
ſhores, ſpecially naming the iſlands of Cape 
Breton and Newfoundland, "Oy 


Art. VIIT. The French and Spaniards ſhall 
ſolemnly acknowledge the right of Great 
Britain to a free navigation in the gulph of 
Mexico, and river Miſſiſippi. 


The advanthges ariſing to Great Britain 
from the three preceding articles are too ob- 
vious to be pointed out, and yet are ſo reaſon- 
able, that our enemies ought to have no peace 

without ſuch conceſſions. +: 


Art. IX. Great Britain ſhall guarantee to 
the houſe of Bourbon the two valuable 
iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, and the 
other poſſeſſions that ſhall be left to them in 
America by virtue of this treaty : and in 
conſideration thereof, the French and Spa- 
niards ſhall immediately evacuate the Portu- 

ueſe territories, and indemnity that and the 
Britiſh crown for their expences in defending 

the kingdom of Portugal, | 5 
H 2 As 
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PE we 5 take Yip Aoniola nt __ 
Rico Whenever we pleaſed, the advantages of 
guaranteeing thoſe two iſlands lo our enemies 
will more-than cumpenſate for their evacua- 
tion of Portugal, even ſuppoſing they could 
conquer, and afterwards retain that Ring- 
dom. | 


„Art. X. Bellciſle . ſhall. be 1 for 
Minorca, or the Engliſh ſhall retain, Belle- 
iſle, and Minorca ſhall remain with France, 
\ at the option of the French king. wh 


I am aware that ſome objefFion may be 
made to this article; but it may be neceſſary 
to pay ſome compliment to the French mo- 
narch; and there remains no doubt but the 
ifland of Minorca would be ceded to us, as 
being, by its fituation, of leſs rep 40 France 
than that of Belleiſle. | 


Art. > + of Great Britain ſhall for ever en- 


joy all her acquiſitions in Africa and the 
| Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


T hope I have already ſbeum the uti lity of 


this article, and that there is not à ſingle 
 Zrue-born Engl ſoman Who can diſſent. there- 


from, 


Art; 


i%” - 
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- Art, XII. The Freneh ſhall renounce 
their guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia; 
and ſolemnly engage never more to inter- 
meddle in German differences, 


This is the treaty whereby the preſent con- 
titution of the Germanic body is eſtabliſhed, 


and the rights and privileges of the ſeveral 


princes of that empire are definitely ſettled, 
and may not improperly be called the magna 
charta of Germany. France, by being one 


of the guarantees of that treaty, takes an p- 


portunity, whenever differences ariſe in Ger- 
many, to ſet herſelf up for a judge, and 
marches large armies over the Rhine, in ar- 
der to ſupport that fide which ſhe thinks'proper 
to favour : the conſtant conſequence sf which 
has been, that theſe quarrels, thus enflamed, 
and which otherqwiſe might have been eafily 


ſettled at the diet, or by amicable negotiations, 


have occaſioned a vaſt effuſion of blood and 
treaſure in Europe, to the great annoyanee of 
Chriſtendom. France her ſelf, if ſhe were 10 
reflect with humanity, and any degree of true 
policy, could not object to this article, as from 
theſe ojficious interpoſitions ſhe has, from time 
to time, exhauſted an immenſe quantity f 
treaſure, and needleſsly thrown away the lives 
of thouſands of her braveſt ſolaters. 


Art, 
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- Art. XIII. The French ſhall fully indem- 
nify the inhabitants of Hanover and Heſſe, 
for all their damages ſuſtained during this 
war. | | 
Wy far.” 

Art XIV. Thegemperor, emprefs-queen, 
and elector of Saxony, ſhall engage for theme 
ſelves, and allies, to vote, and uſe their in- 
fluence in the diet, that the young prince of 
Hefle be declared an elector of the holy Ro- 
man empire; and that the biſhopric of Mun- 
ſer, and its domains, ſhall be ſecularized 
and ſettled in the ſaid elector and his heirs 
for ever, their poſſeſſion being to commence 
at the death of the preſent elector of Co- 
logn, now biſhop of that See: or, if the 
preſent biſhop will agree to reſign, he ſhall 
be allowed the full ſum of 20, ooo J. per 
annum ſtetling, during his life; and in caſe 


of a refuſal of ſuch reſignation, that the 


prince of Heſſe and his heirs ſhall receive the 
ſaid ſum during the life of the ſaid biſhop ; 


and at that period be put into poſſeſſion of 


the biſhopric, ſo ſecularized as aforeſaid :— 
the ſaid 20,000 J. per annum to be paid to 
either of the ſaid parties by the court of 
France, as an indemnification for the great 
loſſes ſuſtained by Heſſe, thro their means, 
during this war. FAY * 
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By this article no one power in err 
ul be aggrieved, as the elector of 3 
biſhop of Munſter, not by virtue of his 


title, but by the ſuffrages of the — s 
Munſter. 


Art. XV. The kingdom of Bohemia, and 
conſequently the vote thereof, ſhall be ceded 
by the empreſs-queen for ever to the king of 
Pruſſia, who ſhall be aſſiſted, in caſe of re- 
fuſal, by the courts of France, Spain, and 
England, to oblige the empreſs-queen to 
ſuch ceſſion. His Prufſian majeſty, on the 


other hand, ſhall renounce the vote of Bran- 
denburgh for ever. 


By this arti cle bi Pruſſian moichy a 1 be 
rewarded for his fidelity, the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt in Germany greatly ſtrengthened, the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and the Roman Catho- 
lick intereſt, proportibnably retrenched, and the 
Votes of the clettoral college 10 Ways ncreaſed. 


Art. XVI. The whole "of Silefia ſhall be 
ceded by the empreſs-queen to the king of 
Pruſſia; which, together with the Bohemian 
crown, and his other poſſeſſions within- the 
empire, that he enjoyed at the commence- 
ment of this war, ſhall be guaranteed to him 
by the crowns of Great Britain, the emperor 
and empire, and the empreſs- queen. 


Art. 
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Art. XVII. The elector of Saxony ſhall. 
be reſtored to his electorate, but without ins 
demnification for his loſſes, which ſhall be 
guaranteed to him by the guarantees in the 
preceding article. | 3 


By this article of reſtoring. the eleflor of 
Saxony, it is intended that the empire be there- 
by, as near as the afore-mentioned alterations 
will admit, ſet on- the ſame footing as at the 
treaty of Weſiphalia; at the ſame time having 
an eye to juſtice, by not indemniſying the elec- 
tor of Saxony for his loſſes this war, on account 
F his being originally an aggreſſor, by his pri- 
vate aſſociation againſt Pruſſia with the em- 


 preſs-queen, the late empreſs of Ruſſia, and the 
court of France. „„ Foe 


Art. XVIII. It wall not be lawful for 


France, for ever hereafter, to have more 
ſhips of war of the line at one time than 
twenty, and the ſame number of frigates; 
and Spain ſhall be alſo circumſcribed to the 


very ſame number. 


The neceſſity and importance of this article 
are ſo obvious as to need no illuſtration. _ 


Art. XIX. A full and perfect amity ſhall 
be reſtored between the three crowns of 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, and their 

OP if reſpective 


r 
reſpective ſubjects ſhall trade, and entertain 
correſpondence with each other, as they 


might have done at or before the com- 


mencement of hoſtilities. 


Having laid before my countrymen a 
treaty of peace which I apprehend would be 
conformable to their deſires, and highly ad- 
vantageous to this kingdom; I ſhall now 

roceed to conſider, the articles which appear- 
ed firſt in the London Chronicle, and ſince 
in the reſt of the public papers; the conſe- 
quences of a ſeparate; peace with France and 


Spain; briefly ſupport the plan I have laid 


- 


down, and then conclude, .. 


E I think no ſeparate treaty of. peace be- 


tween. England, France, and Spain, would 


be honourable or advantageous to this nation; 


for muſt not our hands be tied up thereby 
from aſſiſting our allies in Germany, equal to 
what their moſt emergent caſes may require? 


and the prince whom our country has de- 


lighted to call its magnanimous ally, be 
detached, in part, from our interelt, if not 
totally alienated from us? No treaty can be 
laſting, or agreeable to us, where France is 
permitted, under any conditions or reſtraints 
whatever, to neſtle herſelf in the Eaſt In- 
dies, or admitted to a ſhare of our fiſhery. 
Conditions not to 1 at all, or to fortity 

| " _ 
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in a ſtipulated manner, appear abſurd and 
ridiculous, with a nation of fuch a flagitions | 
character as that of our enemy, The for- 

tifications of Dunkirk are a ſtanding evi- 
dence of the inſignificancy of ſuch agree- 


ments; and thoſe now faid to be/propoſed 
on that head, will only ſerve to give a freſh 

of French infincerity. On the con- 
trary, the reaſonableneſs of the articles which 
I have laid down is ſo very apparent, that 
hardly any objeCtion can be foreſeen to them. 
Nor does it appear to me poſfible to form 
a material alteration in them, without af- 
fording our inſidious enemies an o portunity 
to rekindle the flames of war fo ſoon as 
they have repaired their finances and marine, 
and tranſmitted to America and the Eaſt 
Indies fuch a number of ſoldiers as they ſhall 
judge ſufficient to oyer-run our territories 
there, which in times of peace are moſtly 
inhabited by mercantile ſubjects. and farm- 

, who may be quickly ſubdued by fo 
Pet a military body as the French king, 
even in thoſe times, always keeps up where- 
ever his dominions extend. We are there- 
fore indiſpenſably obliged, in order to pre- 
vent the ruin of our colonies on the conti- 
nent, to drive them to ſuch a diſtance from 
our ſubjects there, that there may be no 
room left for future quarrels, and conſe- 
quently a future war, 


And, 


r 
And, as I have ſhewn before, unleſs we 
retain the Weſt Indian iſlands, we have no 
adequate reparation for the vaſt expence oc- 
caſioned to our native country by the un- 
meaſurable ambition of our foes. Thus we 
are called on by the voice of juſtice to retain 
thoſe ſettlements, from which only we can 
draw a fund to pay thoſe debts that were 
contracted for our ſelf-defence, Mercy to 
our ſelves and our poſterity forbids us to allow 
the ſubjects of the F-gaſe of Bourbon to ap- 
porn any-where ſo near our people, as ta 

ave. an opportunity again to harraſs and 
opprels them. yl” | 


The afpiring temper of the Bourbon fa- 
mily renders it abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
our arms in our hands, till we have ſubjected 
them to ſuch regulations as will enſure our 
own future peace and that of our poſterity. 
If we leave Louiſiana to the French, they 
will pour into it a greater number of ſol- 
diers than they have ever done yet; form 
ſtronger alliances with the numerous tribes 
of Indians that inhabit it; intermarry (as 
is their cuſtom) with thoſe tawny nations; 
convert thoſe ſavages to their more ſavage 
faith; and at once, without giving us the 
ſmalleſt warning, break in on our unarmed. 
and unſuſpecting ſettlers, and, like an inun- 
dation, ſpread a rapid and unceaſing deſtruc- 
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tion through all our continental American 
colonies. - From their former errors, they'll 
learn a more cautious conduct, and ſhow 
no diſſatisfaction, till they are ready to ſtrike. 
Thus they have ever uſed their own ſub- 
jets the Hugonots ; and thus, if they have 
it in their power, depend upon it, they will 
ſerve the ſubjects of Great Britain, 


The writers in ſupport of the articles 
which have appeared in the papers, and eſpe- 
cially. the Auditor, have greatly enhanced 
the importance of Canada, in order to make 
it appear, that the ceſſion of that country 
is very highly to the intereſt of Great Bri- 
tain; but (new as it may ſeem) I can affirm 
to my countrymen, that Canada is by no 
means ſo valuable in reſpect to its fur trade 
(notwithſtanding it is its moſt ſtaple com- 
modity) as has been ſo univerſally propa- 
gated, and almoſt as univerſally believed. 
My reaſon is, becauſe that that trade may 
be much more advantageouſly carried on 
from Crown Point and the lakes, the firſt 
for the northern, and the other for the more 
ſoutherly traders, down the Mohawk and 
North Rivers, to the city of New York. 
This method has been already beneficially 
practiſed by us; and by this time might 
have been very importantly ſo, had not the 
great power of the French in Canada ar” A 
: ak top 


ſtop to our carrying on the fur trade by that 
our now beſt, and then only channel. 


That trade may be carried on more ad- 
vantageouſly by the Mohawk and North 
Rivers, in the Province of New York, from 
the Lakes and Crown Point, as is well 
known to all perſons that ever were in 
thoſe countries. By thoſe rivers, above- 
mentioned, and the Lakes, there is a ſhorter 
and more expeditious paſſage into the heart 
of thoſe countries where the Indian fur- 
traders dwell, than by the river of St; Lau- 
rence, whofe navigation is very tedious and 
extremely dangerous ;' and that river too 1s 
often choaked up with ice, when the North 
River is free and open, The inhabitants of 
America are ſo ſenſible of this truth, that, 
on the reduction of Canada, the Mohawk 
river was inſtantly ſettled by Germans, quite 
northward up to Crown Point, who expect 
thereby to be ſituated in the great thorough- 
fare for the Indian fur-irade; and the lands 
bordering on the North River, which for- 
merly were not worth above ten ſhillings the 


acre, through this circumſtance, have riſen 
to forty. | | 


By this it muſt inconteſtably appear, that 
the diſtricts of Quebec and Montreal; which 
we have conquered trom the French, and 
5 | which 
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which is all of Canada they can cede to us 


(the reſt being in poſſeſſion of independent 
Indians) is of ſo little importance to us, that 
it can only be conſidered in this treaty as a 
great waſte, fit for the habitation of bears 
and wolves, thrown on us by neceſſity and 
the encroaching diſpoſition of our enemies, 
which we muſt, for the ſake. of our colo- 
nies,” take into our poſſetſien, in order to 
keep out of its boundaries a moſt pertidious 
and per verſe ſet of men, worſe by far than 
the moſt ſavage inhabitants of theſe dreadful 
wilds, N a 


The treaty of Weſtphalia, as I have be- 
fore expreſſed myſelf, is the Magna Charta 
of the German conſtitution ; that capitula- 
tion between her emperor and princes, on 
which her civil and religious liberties de- 
pend; the fundamental contract that ſecures 
the toleration of the three religions in that 
empire, and circumſcribes the imperial power. 
Of this treaty the French, as I obſerved in 
my plan of peace, are guarantees, which 
gives them a handle, whenever any differ- 
ence happens in Germany, to interpoſe with 
an armed force for the -pretended defence 
of liberties which ſhe deſires to ſee extin- 
guiſhed, and to preſerve a conſtitution which 
ſhe would be glad to annihilate. | 


Such 
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© Such a reſource might have been priidund 

while the houſe of Auſtria and the crown of 
France were at profeſſed enmity, But-now, 
when the court of Vienna cringes to that of 
Verſailles, and a prince of the houſe of Bour- 
bon fills the Spaniſh throne, there is, on the 
continent of Europe, no ſufficient bulwark 
againſt thegrowing tytanny of France; nothing 


to oppoſe her influence; nothing to prevent 


her from ſpreading her power and commerce 
all over Europe, and burying the proteſtant 


religion with the liberties of Chriltendam,. | 


Is it not evident, then, my countrymen, 
that now, whilſt we have. ability to do it, 
we ſhould check the duplicity of perfidious 
France, and . oblige her to. renounce her 
guarantee of the conſtitution of Germany? 
If we neglect the intereſts of mankind, can 
we hope for the favour of the Father of all? 
Is it poſſible that our brethren in Germany 
can bleed by French chicanery and popiſh 
politics, and we not endeavour to avert the 
blow, which, through them, is levelled. 
againſt the purity of our faith, and the li- 
berty of the human race ? No——If we are 
Chriſtians, we muſt ſuffer when our brethren 
are wounded— If we are men, we muſt 
exert ourſelves againſt the aſpiting views of 

tyranny, If we are Engliſhmen, we. muſt 


humble the tramplers upon human liberty— 
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and if we are patriots, commercial ſubjects; 
and defirous to promote the trade and pro- 
ſperity of our country, we muſt level our 


rival in trade, our antient oppreſſor, and 
our conſtant and unwearied Fe. 


In what other manner can we attain theſe 
high and important ends, but by utterly an- 
nihilating the French guarantee of Weſt⸗ 
phalia, and thereby removing every falla- 
cious pretence in France to keep the peace 
of Germany (ſtrange paradox !) by diſturb- 


And as there is nothing that can fo much 
prevent the ill conſequences of any future 
endeavour which our enemy may make te 
intermeddle with German differences, as the 
aggrandizing thoſe families whoſe. natural ins 
tereſt it is to oppoſe them, there can be no 
doubt of the juſtice of my propoſal of raiſing 
the houſes of Brandenburgh and Heſſe to 
ſuch a degree of power and importance as 
may enable them, with our aſſiſtance, to 
check the progreſs of any ſuch attempt, as 
well as to form a proteſtant balance to the 


new catholic league * of France, Auſtria, g 
1 | and | 7 

* This league of the houſe of Bourbon with thoſe of tl 
Auſtria and Saxony, to demoliſh that of Brandenburgh, Ws 
and which gave riſe to the preſent German war, is ſo 8 


very 
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and Saxony : that united popiſh confederacy 


that might, ſome time or other, render the 


civil and religious liberties of Europe ex- 


tremely - precarious, and ſpread over the 


world the power, the influence, and the 


commerce, of France. | 


; — 


From hence, I preſume, it is evident to 
the people of England, that any peace, 
which is not equally advantageous to Great: 
Britain with the plan of the treaty that I 
have now laid down, and which I have no 
certain reaſon to. ſuppoſe will not be by the 
articles of the genuine one (my arguments 
ariſing not from the real plan, hitherto un- 
known to me, but from thoſe which have 
appeared in the public prints) can ſcarcely 
be any other than an implicit ſurrender of 
the liberties of Europe, and a transfer (O 
worthy ſtockjobbers, allow me the expreſ- 
ſion !) of the commerce of Britain to the 
emolament of the ambitious Louis of Bour- 
bon; for, thereby, that aſpiring houſe may 
poſſibly be put into ſach circumſtances, as 
will, in a few years, enable her to give laws 
| | Þ 10 Togo tr oOmarityf U 
very ſimilar to the Catholic League, which was formed 
by France, the branch of Guiſe, and other popiſh powers, 
againſt the reformation in Germany, that it may be juſtly 


ſtiled the New Catholic League; for it conſiſts, like 
that, of popiſh princes ; and is, like that, calculated to 


— 


root out of Germany the proteſtant intereſt and reli- 


gion, > 


K to 


[667] 


to Eerbpe: s it not then, my countty- 
men, if a peace like this cannot be obtained, 
infinitely more eligible to continue the war 
till our enemies are reduced to fue for terms 
dependent upon generous conquerors ? A bad 


peace now would have much worſe: effects 


than could probably ariſe to us, in ſome 
years, from even an ill-conducted war, and 
fortune becoming Allo 4 firm ly to our 
Ro 5 | 


- Miniſters in a b Nate arc the guardians 
of the nation; public truſtees to ſecure her 
patrimony, and keep for her every acquifi- 
tion, Which, in the courſe of Providence, 
becomes the national Property, and appears 
her intereſt to preſerve. The creatures of 
deſpotie lords can indeed diſpoſe of the 
Eſtates and perſons of the ſubject as they 
pleaſe; bat a limited adminiſtration ſhould 
only govern and lay out for the publie good 
what belongs to the public. They cannot 
lawfully divert it from that chanel, much 
leſs diſpoſe of it to an enemy. There is no 
officer in England ſuperior to the laws, and 
conſequently no ſervant of the ſtate, within 
our country, that can legally diſpoſe of thoſe 
national acquiſitions, which the welfare of 
the people requires to be annexed to the 
"Britiſh crewn, without the conſent of the 
nation, Our conqueſts have been purchaſed 


by 


7 
0 


ET >>. And 


to judge of ſuch matters. 


1 0 1 
by our arms and by our treaſure; by the 
tolls and dangers of out fellow-citizens ; by 
their blood and by their death; they are ours 
by the laws of war, by the aflenting voice 


of juſtice, and by the decree of the Moſt 
High, © - | 


* 


The whole government, nde com- 
plexly, draws its authority from our com- 


mon law; and that law in no caſe autho- 


rizes truſtees, guardians, 'or adminiſtrators, 
of any ſort, whether they act for, or in be- 
half of communities, or manage the eſtates 


of private perſons, to alienate any thing 


under their care without the conſent of the 
owners, or the decree of a court authorized 
Since this is the 
caſe in general for truſtees or managers for 
others, can we ſuppoſe it lawful for the 
ſervants of the public to alienate any im- 
portant property of the community, or give 
away at their pleaſure the deareſt blood and 
vitals of the nation? No-— Reaton revolts 
againſt ſuch a monſtrous Yoctrine, and law 
condemns it as ablurd and inadmiſſible. 


Our conſtitution affords us various means 
to remove from our bowels the enemies of 


our peace. All great republics are, and 
ever were, by their conſtitutions, furniſhed 
with like implements of defence againſt the 


K 2 | encroach- 


1 68 1 | 
encroachments of the great. The Athenian 
had their law of Oſtraciſm, whereby they 
baniſhed from their territories the overgrown 
citizen, wheſe abilities and circumſtances 
rendered him univerſally dreaded or gene- 
rally ſuſpected. That wiſe people juſtly con- 
cluded, that it was highly proper that the 
intereſt and proſperity of one family ſhould 
be ſacrificed to the peace and quiet of the 
whole ſtate. For the ſame end the Romans 


had their. profcriptions; and engraved. on 


tables in the forum the names of thoſe, 
who, by reaſon of public utility, were in- 
terdicted or forbidden the uſc of the air 
and water of their native country. Our an- 
ceſtors, under like cireumſtances, ſecured 
themſelves with attainders, and drove from 
England the great miniſters whoſe power 
was uſcd to break the peace, or diſturb the 
tranquillity of their country. In ſome caſes 
recourſe was had to this extremity, without 
a previous trial; and, in others, this expe- 
dient was not brought on the ſtage till a 
trial had been attempted and found ineffec- 
tual; as in the caſes of the Duke of Suffolk 
and the Earl of Strafford: Either way, this 
practice is equally juſtifiable. When in the 
natural body the amputation of a limb be- 
comes neceſſary for the good of the patient, 
the ſurgeon that would heſitate or delay to 
cut it off, would be juſtly blamed. So in 

a body 


Lee. | 
a body politic, 'when the quiet and ſafety of 


the whole perſuades the baniſhment or re- 


moval of a ſingle perſon, or ſmall junto, 
neceſſity and the good of the community 
juſtify the propriety of the meaſure. Nay, 
every virtue the ſuſpected citizen is poſſeſſed 
of, makes him the more dangerous, if he 
ſhould turn all his abilities againſt the coun- 


try in whoſe boſom he was nouriſhed. 


Having ſo truly, and I hope candidly (tho 
indeed very briefly) ſhewn the nature and 
power of the office, whoſe poſſeſſor is ſup- 
poſed to guide all our meaſures, as well as 
other matters relative thereto, let me calmly 
alk all the diſturbers of the public tranquil- 
lity, what occaſion there can be for ſuch 
torrents of perſonal abuſe as have flowed 
from the pens of our preſent writers, whe- 


ther , miniſterial or antiminiſterial ? If the 


had uſed their literary weapon as I have done, 
to ſhew the critical ſituation of the preſent 
moment, and, like me, given a voluntary 
and patriotic advice, thrown in their mite, in 
the great work of peace; I flatter myſelf 
that all good men would have praiſed them 
for the honeſty of their intentions But, as 
the caſe now ſtands, what ſalutary effects can 
they expect from vilifying and defaming ? If 
the peace ſhould be a bad one, the contrivers 
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of it will no doubt be called to account:for. 


it by thoſe under whoſe immediate 
Zance it comes: If a glorious one, they will 
moſt certainly receive (what muſt exceed 
every. other recompence) the thanks and 


plaudits of a great and grateful people, and 


their names be held in venerable remem- 
| brance to the lateſt poſterity. The greateſt 
man indeed may happen to err in his poli- 
tical judgment, and on that foundation alone 
it is that I now addreſs. my countrymen ; 
but I muſt confeſs, that when I maturely 
weigh the honourable nature of the office of 
a prime miniſter (as far as any ſuch poſt can 
be faid to exiſt in this 9380 and conſider 


the puniſhment annexed to the crimes of 


bad one, I cannot believe, in an Ara glo- 
- rious like this, that one now lives in this 
nation who does not conſult the welfare 
of the people: Nay, under a King ſo truly 
Britiſh, I do not believe it is poſſible for 
one to breathe who is not, from the illuſtri- 
ous example of his Royal Maſter, in the 
moſt extenſive degree, poſſeſſed with all the 

uror of the AMorR PATRIX. To go even 
farther, I can ſcarce think it poſſible that 
there is a ſubject of this Realm, of any 
condition whatever, however mean in his 
fituation of life, whether a native of South 


Britain, of North Britain, or elſe where, 
who 


[ 


I ER 
who does not wiſh, and would not pro- 
mote, to the utmoſt of his power and 
abilities, a moſt glorious and permanent 42 
peace But, on the other hand, if anyiluch _ x 
ſecret and inteſtine enemy can poſſibly any- 5 
where lurk in this kingdom; it is an axiom 


. 


equally true in morals and in politics, _ 
HAPPY 18 THE HAND THAT CAN REACH 
HIS HEART WHO LABOURS' TO UNDO 18 
r . LS ++ ©<3 
London, Nov. 25, 1762 
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